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To the Author of the London Journal. 
SR | If Dec. 24, 1720. 


HERE is not in Politicks a more 

eltabliſhed Rule than! this; Thar, 

when a corrupt and wicked Miniſtry 

intend to pillage a Nation; they make 

| uſe of vile and contemptible, Inftru- 

ments, to gather in their Plunder, and allow the 
Miſcreants Part of it ; and when the Cry for Ju- 

' ftice becomes ſtrong and univerſal, they always 

hang up their faithful Rogues. By this means 

they ſtop the Peoples Mouths, and yet Keep the 


Money. 
B But 


1 
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But They act by no Rule of good Policy, but 
are, in Truth, chargeable with Folly, or rather 
with Phrenzy, who dream that they can prevent 
this Cry, by the Means that firſt raiſed it, and 
by Means that will ever produce it. As well 
might they attempt to prevent the ſpreading of 
a Deluge, by damming it up; which would prove 
the dire& Method to make a whole Country its 
Conqueſt ; for it will then know no Bounds, but 
bear down Men, Beaſts, and Cities, before it ; 
whereas its Force and Miſchief are eaſily prevent- 


ed, if proper Channels are opened for it, and its 


Torrent is skilfully directed. 
The ſimple Multitude, when moſt provoked, 


are eaſily appeas d, if they have but Fuel for their 


Rage: They will ſcarce feel their Miſeries, if they 
do but fancy that Juſtice is done upon the Au- 
thors of their Miſeries. And whatever they ſufler, 
the hanging of a few ſorry Raſcals, who were but 
the working Tools of a few Greater, will huſh 


all the Tumult of their Spirits, and reconcile 


them to Patience and Wretchedneſs. 

This Expedient, therefore, to pleaſe them, is 
conſtantly practis'd by all wiſe Traytors, and al le 
Oppreſſcrs. But when, thro' the Ignorance of 
their Pillagers, the Courſe of Juſtice is entirely 
ſtopt, and the abuſed enraged People can have 
no Remedy, either real or imaginary, nor one 
Victim to their Fury, they will naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily look higher ; and who can foreſee where 
their Vengeance will end? | 


If a Pyrate, who robs upon the Sea, is hang d 


for his Robbery, every Body is fatished with the 
Death of the Offender : But if the Action is a- 
vowed, and he produces a Commiſſion, the State 
that gave it becoines anſwerable. 

All theſe Secrets in Government were excel- 
lently underſtood by Queen Elizabeth's Miniſtry, 
out of whole Hiſtory I have therefore copied the 
following Paflage, and the following. Speech. 
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© The Queen, upon her Return from a Pro- 
greſs, held a Parliament at Weſtminſter ; where- 
in, among other Things, ſeveral good Laws 
were made for the Relief of the Poor, and of 
maimed and diſabled Soldiers and Seamen ; a- 
gainſt fraudulent Guardians and Truſtees, the 
Cheats and Impoſitions of Clothiers, and the 
© Robberies and Outrages committed upon the 
| © Borders of the Kingdom towards Scotland. But 
© whereas great Complaints were made in the 
© Lower-Houſe, relating to the Engroſſzng Pra- 
* Tice: (for it ſeems there were ſome, who, un- 
der the Colour of Publick Good, but, in reality, 
to the great Damage of the Kingdom, had got 
the Queen's Letters Patents, for the .fole Privi- 
lege and Liberty of vending ſome particular Sorts 
of Wares) The Queen therefore, to foreſtall 
them, publiſhed a Proclamation, dedlaring thoſe 
Grants to be nu and void; and alſo left them 
to be try'd at Common Law. A Method which 
was ſo acceptable to the Lower-Houſe, that 
* Eighty of that Body were appointed to wait 
© upon her Majeſty with their humble Thanks, 
* which the Speaker was to preſent in the Name 
© of them all. She received them very graciouſly, 
* and gave her Anſwer in the following Speech. 


c 
4 
* 
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Gentlemen, 

: | Owe you my beſt Thanks and Acknowledg- 
* * ments for your Reſpect towards me; not on- 
ly for your good Inclination, but thoſe clear and 
© publick Expreſſions thereof, which have diſco- 
* vered themſelves in retrieving me from a Mi- 
* {take, into which I have been betrayed, not ſo 
much by the Fault of my Mill, as the Error of 
* my Jadgm2ute This had unavoidably drawn a 
* Blemiſh upon me, (ba account the Safety of 
* my People my chief Happineſs) had you not 
made me acquainted with the Practice of theſe 
* lewd Harpies and Hor ſe-leeches. T would ſooner 
* looſe my Heart or Hand, than ever conſent to 
mo B: allow 
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allow ſuch Privileges to Engroſſers, as may turn 
to the Detriment of my People. I am not ſo 
blinded with the Luſtre of a Crown, as to let 
the Scale of Juſtice be weighed down by that of 
an Arbitrary Power. The gay Title of a Frince 
may deceive ſuch as know nothing of the Se- 
cret ot Governing; as 2 gilded Pill may impoſe 
upon the Tacient: But I am not one of thoſe 
untary Princes; for Iam very ſenſible, that 1 
ought to govern for the Publick God, aud not 
to regard my own Particular; and that I itand 
accountable to another, a greater Tribunal: I 
account myſelf very happy, that, by God's Al- 
* ſiſtance, i have enjoy d ſo proſperoms a Govern- 
ment in all reſpects, and that he has bleſſed me 
* with ſuch Subjects, for whom I couid be con- 
© tented to lay down my Crown and Life. I muſt 
* entreat you, that let Others be guilty of what 
* Faults or Mi ſdemennors ſoever, they may not, 
_ * thro* any Miſrebreſentation, be laid at my Door. 
© I hope the Evidence of a good Conſcience will, 
in all reſpects, bear me out. Vou cannot be 
* ignorant, that the Servants of Princes have, too 
© often, an Eye to their own Advantage; that 
© their Faults are often concealed from their No- 
* tice; and that they cannot, if they would, in- 
© ſpect all Things, when the Weight and Buſi- 
= of a whole Kingdom lies on their Shoul- 
© ders. 

Here is a Speech, worthy of the Occaſion, wor- 
thy a wiſe Prince, worthy of a free People; a 
Speech that has Truth, and Senſe, and Spirit in 
it. We may be ſure, from the Frankneſs and 
Vigour of it, that the Miniiters who adviſed it 

were no Sharers in the Guilt and Oppreſſion of 

which it complains: If they had, they would 
have choſen Words more faint and equivocal ; 
they would have ſhuffled in their Ailertions ; 
they would have talked more cowardly ; and 
they would have kept off from Particulars: They 
could not have hid their Guilt and Fears. Ron 
re 
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here their Boldneſs is the Effect of their Inno- 
cence, and prompted by it. ; 

Her Majelty frankly owns, that ſhe was drawn 
into an Error ; but that it was only an Error of 


her Judgment. ſhe makes manifeſt by her Ala- 
e 


crity and Forwardneſs to puniſh thole Harpies 
and Horſe-Leeches, who, in her Name, had abu» 
ſed the Publick : She owns it juſt, that thoſe Eu- 
ers ſhould ſufter + She owns that the Art and 
End of Reigning, is to advance the Publick 
God; and when that Good is not attained, ſhe 
conligns to Puniſhment thoſe Rocks and Tray- 
tors, thro* whole Fault it is not attained- She 
owns ſhe ha: been abuſed by her Servants ; who, 
under her Authority, and in the Name of the 
Law, had ſou: ht their own vile Advantages ; and 
ſhe removes from herſelf all Guilt, by giving up 
the Guili). | | | 
Happy Queen ! happy in her own Qualificati- 
ons; happy in thoſe of her Counſellors: But 
wiſe and good as ſhe was, ſhe could not have 
talked thus; if her Miniſtry had been weak or 
wicked : Had this been her Misfortune, in ſpight 
of her Sincerity, Wiſdom and Reſolution, her 


Speech would have been falſe, faint, and /illy. 


But her Counſellors were able and faithful, and 
made England proſper ; and, if we except ſome 
Rebellions, and ſome Perſecutions, both the Do- 
inzs of hot-headed Bigots, her People ſaw no- 


thing during her whole Reign but Felicity and 


Sunſhine. 
This has entailed Bleſſings upon her Memory, 


and Praiſe upon that of her Counſellors: And 


indeed, the Happineſs or Miſery of a Feople will 
always be the certain Meaſure of the G/ory or 
Infamy of their Rulers, whenever ſuch Happineſs 
or Miſery is evidently deducible from their Ma- 
nagement. | 
'T he above Paſiage out of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hiſtory, I thought not impertirent to our pre- 
ſent "Times ; Her People had ſuit ered from Har- 
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— and Horſe-Leeches. This ſhews, that the 
orruption had not reached the Court; the 
Hands of her Miniſters were clean, elſe her Speech 
Would have taken another Turn. 5 
Has England ſuffered leſs, in this our Day, from 
Harpies and Horſe-Leeches ? Surely no; —— All 
our Loſſes, Pillages and O — Zou ſince the 
Conqueſt, do not ballance the preſent 'great Ca- 
lamity: From a Profuſion of all Things, we are 
reduced to a Want of every Thing: Heaven a- 
vert the Peſtilence, and the Famine! —— I am 
afraid the latter begins to be ſorely felt by many 
Thouſands of our Poor, and even the Rich com- 
plain that they can hardly find Money to buy 
And ſhall not our Harpies be given up? Shall 
not their Blood and Money make an undone 
Nation ſome ſmall Amends for their heavy De- 
predations and matchleſs Villany ? Certainly they 
muſt : From a Miniſtry as able, and as innocent, 
as that of Queen Elizabeth, we may expect the 
Behaviour and publick Spirit of QueenZ/:izabet h's 
Minitiry : Having no Part of the Gvilt of Har- 
pres, they cannot dread the Vengeance due to 
Ha-pies ; they have not raiſed out of their Coun- 
try's Calamities, Fortunes great as thoſe Calami- 
ties; they have no Diſcoveries to dread ; they 
have no Guilt to hide; they have not conſpired 
with Mer ater. F 
a 0 : 


Your old Friend, 
Caro, 


To 


CATS 
To the Author of the London Journal. 


SIR, | Dec. 31, 1720. 
T N E moſt ſucceſsful Deluders and Oppreſſors 
of Mankind have always acted in Maſque- 
rade; and when. the blackeit Villanies are meant, 
the molt oppoſite Spirit is pretended. Vice acts 
with Security, and often with Reputation, under 
the Veil of Virtue. | 

Hence Atheiſts have ſet up for the greateſt 
Piety; and, to cover their own real want of it, 
have cruelly burn'd thoſe who really had it. The 
moſt mercileſs Tyrants have, in the midſt of 
Oppreſſion, ſet up for the Patrons of Liberty ; 
and, while their. Hands were deep in Blood, im- 
pudently adopted the Title of Clemency : And 
Publick Liberty has almoſt always been given up 
by thoſe, who paſs'd for the Patrons of ' Publick 
Liberty, | 

The cheating religious Orders of the Church 
of Rome gain the greateſt Wealth, by a Profeſſion 
of the ſtricteſt Poverty. The Popiſh Inquiſitors, 
while they deliver over to the Flames a poor 
Wretch, already half dead with Fears, Famine 
and Torture, beſeech and adjure the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, who muſt ſee it done, by the Love of 
God, and the Bowels of Jeſus Chrifh, not to hurt 
his Life or Limb. And our Tury Iaquiſitors began 
their Occaſional Bill with a Declaration for Li- 
berty of Conſcience; tho' the Purpoſe of them, 
and their Bill, was to deſtroy a Liberty of Con- 
ſcience. | 

Companies and Joint-Stocks are always eſta- 
bliſhed for the Encouragement and Benefit of 
Trade; tho” they always happen to marr and 
cramp Trade: The Peerage-Bill was to be grant- 
ed as a Favour to the Commons of England, by 
cutting oft the Commons of England from all 
Right to Peerage: And ſome People, to fave 
Charges to Euglaud, are for giving up Cm 
whic 
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which is of ſuch Advantage to England; being 
the Security of all our Trade. Sweden was once 
to be deſtroyed, to preſerve the Ballance of Low- 
er in the North; and now Sweden mult be de- 
fended, for the very ſame Reaſon. | 
When certain Chiefs were at mortal Odds, 
one Side oppoling (at all Adventures) whatever 
the other projected, it was thought convenient 
to both Sides to come to Terms; for one Farty 
wanted to fill their Cofters, -and the other to 
. ave their Bacon. However, the Good of the 
Publick was their /o/e Aim: They, Good Men! 
ſought no Perſonal Advantages, tho” they have 
{ince got conſiderable ones : But we muſt believe 
their Sayings notwithſtandiiig their Doings. 
Stock-jobbing too mult be declared againſt, 
whilſt the greateſt Stock-jobbing is promoting. 
Laſt-Year a Sourh-Sea Project was to be eltabliſh- 
ed to pay off the National Debts ; and now a 
Project is ſaid to be in Embryo, to remit the 
greatelt Part of the Debt due to the Nation by 
the South-Sea: And if fo, the whole Nation is 
to ſuffer this general Loſs, out of mere Pity to a 
ſmall Part of the Nation. Twelve Months ago 
forty Millions was not too much to be truſted 
with one Company, high in Credit, and its Re- 
putation hoiſted up by publik Authority: But 
now, when they are Bankrupt and Undone, and 
when their Directors and Undertakers are uni- 
verſally hated and dete led it is to be fear d, it 
ſeems, that they will become too formidable, if 
all the Stock ſubſcribed into them, be continued 
with them. | | 
There is, therefore, I am told, a Project on 
foot, in Exchange-Alley, to deliver up the Na- 
tion to T hree Companies; and to let them divide 
us, their Cully, among them. In order to pre- 
vail upon theſe Three Great Societies to accept 
us as a Preſent, to be uſed as they think tit, I 
humbly preſume we mult behave ourſelyes az fol- 
lows: We can do no leſs than facritice the bee 
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hal-ſtarv'd Mannfa*tires to one of them, and 
oblige ourſelves to lay no Reſtraint upon India 
Callicoes, &c. We 2. alſo confirm the Flat 
which makes that Scciety pervetual. New Trades, 
m're Monopolizes, and ieh Privileges, muſt be 
given to another Great and //irtuous Company, 
which has made ſuch good Uſe of the Old: And 
the Bank of England, which long preſerv'd its In- 
tegrity, muſt be bought into the Conſpiracy ; and, 
without doubt, ſomething more muſt be given 
them, perhaps the Ticreale of their Term. | 

Now, if this mighty Project, this noble Deſign, 
can be accampliſhed ; I ſuppoſe every one will 
lee, or be prevail'd upon to ſee, the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity why all paſt Errors, and former. Manage- 
ment, ſhould be forgot ; becauſe Publick Credit, 
which depends upon Temper and. Moderation, 
mult not be interrupted by ill-timed Enquiries, 
nor dilturb'd by publick Vengeance-— How fine- 
ly we are to be diſpoſed of; and how fafe it is to 
provoke us ! 

The Projech rs of ſuch a Publick Good muſt de- 
ſerve well from their Country; and 1 will give 
City-Security that they ſhall be no Loſers by it. 
Where is the Wonder, or ill Policy of the Plun- 
derers and Diſhonourers of the Nation, if the Be- 
trayers of their Truſt ſhould keep a little ill got- 
ten Wealth, to preſerve the Publick Peace? With- 
out doubt, they will give large Shares of their Prey 
to thoſe who have Power to let them keep the 
reſt; and will readily help their Projectors and 
Coadjutors with their Hone;? Skill and Endea- 
vours, to form new Projects, to get as much as 
They have done. . 

There lives in a certain Kingdom, a certain 
Gentleman, of no mean Importance there at pre- 
ſent, who was Agent to one who had the Cuſto- 
dium of a fosfeited Eilate there, worth Twelve 
Thouſand Pound a Year ; and when he pave in 
his Account to his Succeſſors, brought the Eſtate 
ſome Hundreds of Pounds in Debt to himſelf. The 
15 * other 
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other reſented this with ſome menacing Expreſſi- 
ons, but could get no other Anſwer from hint, 
but that he wouldabide by his Account: Huwever, 
ſays he, If you wil be DISCREET, Twill help 
you to the Man that helped me to this Account. 
But what now, if, after all, there ſhould be a 
little Jo in a Corner ; and if any Gentleman, of 
remarkable Merit, ſhould have Amends made him 
for his Services, Sufferings and Loſies of late Years? 
Why there is nothing uncommon in it; for, who 
will ſerve the Lord for nought ? This N 21 
can be no Reaſon for rejecting a Project, whic 
will reſtore publick Credit, Fi the Alley again, 
raiſe South-Sea Stock to Three or Four Hundred, 
and help the preſent Proprietors to new Bubbles ; 
without doing any other Miſchief, than that of 
ruining a few Thouſand Families more, and of not 
paying off the Nation's Debts. 
_ Theſe, I confeſs, are potent Reaſons; and will, 
without doubt, have their due Weight with all 
Perſons intereſted: But, for myſelf, who am ſo 
unfortunate as often to differ from my Betters; I 
can find nothing in this Propoſal, which has any 
| 8 to held the preſent Company, or to 
raiſe Credit, in any Reſpect; or to retrieve us from 
our great and National Calamities; but, on the 
contrary, to plunge the Publick inevitably into 
Irretrievable Ruin, by making it impoſſible, by 
any Medium in Nature, but that of a Sprge, to 
diſcharge our National Burthens: It will, be- 
ſides, deprive us of our only colourable Pretence, 
which could juſtify or excuſe the late dreadfu} 
Scheme; and which, I believe, I my ſafely ſay, 
was the only Pretence ever offered to excuſe it. I 
think it will be Liſting the T hree Great Cympanies, 
with all the money d Intereſt in England, againſt 
England; and will, at laſt, reduce, and even force, 
all Parties not to oppoſe what I dread to name, 
and tremble to think of. ; Rs 
The Project above-mention'd is calculated, we 
are told, for the Advantage of the South-Sea, 155 
or 
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for the Improvement of their Stock ; and, in Or- 
der to this, a great Part of that Stock is to be 
given away to the-Bauk of Englandgand the E 
[-— Company ; without any apparent Conſide- 
ration to themſelves, or any other Uſe to the Pub- 
lick, than the uniting the 'Three great Companies 
in one Intereſt and confequently, the forming 
fuch a potent Conſpiracy againſt the whole King- 
dom, as nothing but a total Confuſion of all Things 
can diſſolve. O Companies, Compauies! ye Bane 
of Honeſty, and Rua of Trade ; but the Market © 
75 abbers, the Harveſt LF Managers, and the 
ools of Knaves, and of Traytors ! 

It is propoſed that the South-Seg is to give the 
Bank an Hundred and Twenty Pounds for ever 
Hundred Pound of Stock in the Bank; whic 
Stock is {aid to be but barely worthNinetyPounds; 
even tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that they had never 
divided any of their Principal: which, whether 
they have done it, or not, no Body but them- 
ſelves can know. But, at this Rate, however, 
they muit diyide, whenever they are paid off by 
the Government. 85 
But we are told, that they are to be let alſo in- 
to the Profits of Binbing; from which Profits, 
tis ſaid, that they are enabled to divide Three per 
Cent. upon the Old Capital, belides the Five per 
Cent, paid them by the Government: But, even 
upon this Foot, the greater their Capital is, the 
leſs they will be able to divide and conlequently, 
whe: Nine Millions are added to their Old Capital, 
they will not be able to divide much above One 
per Cent. which is not the intere:t of the Money 
paid in Ditterence between Ninety, which is the 
real Value, and an Hundred and 'I'wenty, which 
is the nominal Value. 

Belides, there is no probability that, the Bank 
can continue to make, for the future, the {ame 
Gain of Banking as heretofore. The Trafficking 
in publick Tallies, from whence that Gain = 

1. Se Aro, 
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aroſe, will be at an End, unleſs there be new 
Funds given, and new Debts contracted. 

The Contract propoſed by theſe People, to be 
made with the other Company, is {till worſe ; for, 
there they are to give a Hundred and Twenty 
Pounds, for a Hundred Pound Nominal Stock, 
which is ſaid to be ſuſpected to be worth very 
little; ſome Men being of the Opinion, that the 
greateſt Part of the Ten per Cent. divided for ſome 
Years paſt, has been pocketed out of otherPeople's 
Money, * borrow'd by the Company upon their 
Bonds: And yet for this choice Bargain, they 
are to give Six Hundred Thouſand Pounds in pre- 
| ſent, and ſubje& Nine Hundred Thouſand Pounds 
more to be diſpoſed of, according to the Pleaſure, 
Skill, and Honeſty of the preſent Directors. A 
pretty Sum, and doubtleſs fet apart to anſwer 
and accompliſh ſome lovely Tobb, which will ap- 
pear in proper Time, and by which the Project- 

ors of the Scheme I dare ſay will he n6 Loſers! © 
_  *Tis faid too, that the Trade of this Company 
may be enlarged ; I ſuppoſe they mean, by bring- 
ing in more Indian Manujattures, to the Ruin 
of our own. 155 he 55 

Now all this we are given to underſtand is for 
the fole Benefit of the Soruth-Sea; and if they 
have not Senſe to conceive it aright, a wot 
Thing may befall them: We all know, what 
Directors and their old Patrons carryHalters about 
their Necks, though they have Millions in their 
Pockets; and who would not give away a little of 
other People's Money, to fave a great deal of 
their own, with their Lives into the Bargain? 
A ſpecial Set of Traytors, to negotiate for 
the very Being of a Kingdom ! — 

But I muſt tell all theſe Forgers of Schemes, and 
Inventers of Grievances, that the Nation, ex- 
hauſted by paſt Projects, cannot bear new ones, 

nor furniſh out more Millions to glut more Har- 

ies. The want of Bread, long felt by the Poor, 
begins now to be felt by the Rich. The er 
ES | | '  here- 
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therefore of the New Conſpirators mult be filled 


out of the Extortions and Depredations of the 
Old, or remain empty ; they may rack their In- 


vention, ſift every Topick of Knavery, and toſs 
and change their Projects as much, and as long as 


they pleaſe, but we know that nothing but plain 


Honeſty can ever ſave us; and to thoſe who would 


practiſe Honeſty, plain Speech is beſt. Let us 


honeſtly hang up thoſe that have' deceived arid 


undone us, and let us beware of neu Deceivers 
and neu Deſtroyers: Let us, with a Severity e- 
qual to our Diſtreſs, examine what the Directors 


and their Mafters have embezzled, and loſt to 


their Country, by their mercileſs Villany and con- 
ſuming Avarice; and let us have the only Satis- 
faction they can make us, their Lives, and their 
Eſtates: Let, afterwards, a fair Valuation be 
made of their preſent Capital, and let all the 


World know it; that the Purchaſer may buy ſolid 


Subſtance, and not a fleeting Shadow. This is 
the honeſt Way to reſtore Credit again ; this will 
prevent the roguiſh Part of Stock-Jobbing ; and 


this will throw the remaining Money into Trade 


once more. ; gs 

But what, may ſome ſay, if we ſhould give a- 
way from the Sourh-Sea Company ſome Millions 
to make new Friends, and to ſave our old Friends, 
ſo long as we can make that Company amends 
out of the Publick; for ſuch a Loſs? A thing eaſi- 
ly done! It is only giving them back again the 
Seven Millions already due by them to the Pub- 
lick; or at leaſt the greateſt Part of thoſe Seven 
Millions, as the ſame ſtand fecured upon Forty 
Millions; and if we do this, behold the Advantage 
that will accrue from it! We will then be under 
no Neceſſity of hanging our Countrymen, or cal- 


ling up any to diſgorge their honeſt Gains: Be- 
ſides, it is to be hoped that this Propoſal will be 


back d with ſuch powerful Motives, as to meet 


his 
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This calls to my Mind a Compariſon, which I 
have been for ſome Time very apt to make, be- 
tween the French Projectors, and thoſe of another 
Country which I know. . The firſt Plunder for 
the Publick; the other plunder the Publick: The 
one robs Part of the People for the Whole People ; 
the other robs the Whole People for a {mall Part 
of the People... 0 © 3 
This Compariſon may be the Subject of another 
Letter to you, if you think fit to print this. 


Jam, SIR, 
Your Humble Servant, 
BRUTUS. 


nnen arne DUNOSHN 
Ol | | 
To the Author of the London Journal. 


SIR, WS © >, 

A 7 Hen we compare one Nation with another, 
and ballance the Power of both, we are not 

to conſider alone the Number of People, or the 
Wealth diftuſed among the People ; though 
Number and Wealth arè undoubtedly the firſt 
Elements of Power in a Common-wealth ; no 
more than we are to conſider the meer Extent o 
'Territory, or the meer Fertility of Soil: But we 
_ arechieily to conſider, how much of that Wealth 
can be brought together, how it may be moſt fru- 
gally manag'd, and how mot skilfully apply'd to 
the publick Emolument and Defence. 5 
It in taxing Labour and Manuactures, we ex- 
ceed a certain Proportion, we diſcourage Induſtry, 
and deſtroy that Labour and thoſe Manu factures. 
The like may be ſaid of Trade and Navigation; 
they will bear but limited Burthens: And we 
find by Experience, that when higher _— 1% 
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laid, the Product is not encreaſed; but the Trade 
is loſt, or the Goods are run. . 

Nor can more be extorted from the Gentleman 
and Freeholder, than he can ſpare from the Sup- 
port of his Family, in a Way ſuitable to his form- 
er Condition. : 

When Impoſitions exceed theſe Bounds, the 
Hiſtory of all Ages will convince us, that their 
Produce is only Bitterneſs, Murmurings, univerſal 
Diſcontents ; and their End, generally Rebellion, 
and an Overthrow of the then preſent Eſtabliſh- 
ment, or of publick Liberty, 

If therefore one State, for Example, poſſeſſed 
of five times as much true, but ſcattered Wealth, 
as another State, cannot for all that, from a De- 
fe& in its Conſtitution, collect ſo much from the 
People as the poorer State can; or, if when col- 
lected, does yet truſt the ſame to the Diſpoſal of 
Bl.od-ſuckers and Traytors, who intercept the 
National Wealth, and divert it to private Pur- 
poſes ; or if it is appropriated, before it is raiſed, 
to the Payment of former Debts ; or if it is em- 
bezzled in Penſions and Sallaries to mercenary Men 
for traiterous Ends ; Then is fuch a State really 
weaker than the other poorer State, and leſs ca- 
pable of defending itſelf againſt the other, ſo much 
its inferior in outward Shew and intrinſick Power. 

This was the State of Spain for near two hun- 
dred Years; Spain, the Miſtreſs of ſo many Na- 
tions, and of a new World, richer in Silver and 
Gold than the Old; Spain, that from terrifying 
all Chriſtendom with ins, and from threaten- 
ing all Europe with univerſal Slavery; reduced it- 
ſelf by mortgaging its publick Revenues, to ſuch 
2 deſpicable Condition, that we have Teen in our 
Days, that once formidable Kingdom contended 
for, by two ſmall Armies of Foreigners, within its 
own: Bowels: In which Conteſt, the Natives 
themſelves were little more than Spectators ; as 
is very julily obſerved by the AutHor of a Famph- 
let, printed laſt Year; and written with a kr 

Ze | which 
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which I pretend not to imitate, Had that Pam- 
phlet been generally read, and well weighed, it 
would have prevented moſt of the Miſchiefs we 
now lamentably labour under. It is entitled, Con- 
federations upon the Statg of the Publick Debts in 
general, and of the Civil Liſt in particular. I 
would recommend it to the Reading of every one, 
who is not aſhamed of being an honeſt Man. _ 

It is certain, that all the powerful Nations of 
Europe, who were Parties to the two laſt bloody 
and expenſive Wars, were reduced by mortgaging 
their publick Revenues, to the ſame low and ab- 
ject Condition; and nothing ſaved any one of 
them from all the reſt, but that all the reſt were 
in the ſame State of Impotence and Diſtreſs. They 
were all miſerably weak. That People therefore, 
who can ſooneſt diſcharge their publick Burthens, 
will give Laws to the reſt, and either reduce them 
to Subjection and Vaſſalage, or to a Neceſſity of 
ſeizing their mortgaged, Eunds. 

There are in the World but two Ways of clear- 
ing a Nation of its publick Engagements: 'The 
one is by paying them oit; and the other is, not 
to pay them at all. When one cannot be practi- 
ſed, a ſmall Skill in Politicks will tell us, that the 
other muſt. | 8 | 
It is a Jeſt for any Man to flatter himſelf, that 
any State will not fave the whole People, by the 
Ruin of a Part of the People; when the Ruin of 
a Part is abſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation 
of the Whole. This Confideration ſhould, me- 
thinks, be worth the Attention of the Gentlemen 
Inhabitants of the Alley. In truth, nothing would 
exerciſe their 'Thoughts more, were it not that 
every one hopes to ſave one, by biting another 
into a hard and Knaviſh Bargain. 1/7 Meu never 
have done Huping? They forget how they were 
caught lait Year in the South- Sea, with all their 
Hopes and their Wiſdom about them. o_ 

It is doubtleſs the laſt Misfortune to a Nation, 
to be beholden to a Spungs for the Payment of 

us 
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its Debts; ſuch a Neceſſity mult be a heavy Ne- 
ceſſity, attended with many forrowful Circum- 
ſtances, and much ſore Diſtreſs. Nothing but 
the certain Fear of foreign Force, or domeſtic 
Tyranny can juſtify it. But every great Calami- 
ty is eligible, in compariſon of a greater. Every 
Perſon, therefore, who is a Creditor to his Coun- 
try, and has Demands upon the Publick, is near- 
ly concerned to prevent. ſuch great and perſonal, 
and indeed general Miſery ; which cannot be at 
all prevented, but by putting the National Debts 
into a Method of being honourably diſcharged. 
This is the Concern of every honeſt Man; this 
ought to be the Care of every worthy Citizen ; 
_ this will be the Task of every gur/tleſs Great 

n. | 

All innocent Men throughout the World find 
a private Bleſſing in the general Felicity of the 
Publick ; and none but muck Patriots, who foo- 
liſhly or deliberately can lead Kingdoms into Ru- 
in; thoſe deſperate hard-hearted Parric ides, who 
can wantonly ſuck out the Vitals of their Coun- 
try, whoſe Fortunes are often the Plunder of the 
Publick, and whoſe Creatures are Conſpirators, 
hired againſt the Publick; I ſay, none but Tray- 
tors can find private Joy in publick Confuſion, 
or their own Security in the Slavery of their 
Country. Thoſe, tis true, who earn Vengeance 
by committing mighty Crimes, would doubtleſs 
go on to reſemble themſelyes, and to avoid it, if 
they could, by committing Crimes ſtill more 
mighty. If any amongit us ſhould be capable of 
practiſing ſuch great Wickedneſs to get enormous 
Wealth, ſuch Perſons, if not prevented, might 
ſtill practiſe greater to keep it. A Fox purſued 
by the full Cry of the Hounds, will run into the 
Dog-Kennel for Shelter; as at the Battle of La 
Hogue, the French Fleet fled thro' the Race of 
Aldernly, and ventured Rocks and Shelves to 


eſcape from the gonquering Enemy. 
" It 


„„ 

It is a Folly, and indeed an Inſatuat ion, in any 
Perſons intereſted in the Publick Funds, to form 
any Schemes, or to fall into any Schemes for in- 
creaſing thoſe Funds, or continuing them, any 
longer than is abſolutely neceſſary to pay them 
their Debts: When our neighbouring Nations 
have cleared theirs, we too mult clear ours, or 
we are undone. *Tis ſaid indeed a Revolution in 
Government would certainly and eflectually do it, 
and do it at once; and this I take to be the true 
reaſon why ſo many unthinking Men appear to 
wiſh it; tho' I hope it is in vain. God avert ſo 
dreadful a Cataſtrophe ! _ 

Spain has already diſcharged itſelf of its pub- 
lick Burthens, by a general Sweep: And behold 
the Effect of this; it again ſhews its Head in the 
World; and again it carries its Armies into new 
Countries. Holland lies ſtill, free from new Broils, 
and freſh Expence : It politically pleads Poverty: 
It takes all Ways in its Power to recover its Loſ- 
ſes; and queſtionleſs laughs in its Sleeve to ſee 
another Nation grow more mad, and more in 
Debt every Year; to ſee it every Year mortga- 
ging new Revenues, and every Year engaging in 
wild Wars, to ſupport thoſe Intereſts of a State 
of no Concernment to that Nation. 

But the moſt terrible Inſtance of all, is that of 
France That Government, tho? to the Ruin of 
great Multitudes of other People, has almoſt, if 
not quite got rid of its Incumbrances and Engage- 
ments. The whole Wealth of that great King- 
dom is now got into the Hands of the Publick. 
From which formidable Situation of theirs, is 
there not room to fear, that as ſoon as the pre- 
ſent Confuſion is a little abated, they will renew 
their Deſigns ſor Empire, and throw Europe into 
Arms again? This is an alarming Reflection ! 
And what do the Gentlemen of the Alley expect 
from us, under ſuch an ill-boding Circumſtance ? 
Trade is already burthened as much as it can 
bear, and perhaps more than it ought to bear: 
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There is ſcarce a Commodity that can be tax d, 
but is already tax'd. We are mark'd, we are 
mortgag'd from Head to Foot. They do not 
furely expect that the Parliament will give ten 
Shillings in the Pound upon Land; or that it 
could be raiſed if they did. | | 
What therefore are we to do in ſuch a cala- 
mitous Caſe? Are we to fave ourſelves at the 
Expence of the Gentlemen of the Alley? Or are 
we to periſh together with them? The Choice 
is eaſy. Can they be ſo weak as to form a pre- 
tended Nec:(fity, to bring their Country into ſuch 
ainhappy Circumſtances ; and yet not fear that 
wiſe and honelter Men may take Advantage of 2 
real Neceſſity, to get out of ſuch unhappy Cir- 
cumſtances? | * 0 8 
There is but one thing to be done, to fave 
themſelves and their Country together; and that 
is, to put the Debts into a Method of being cer- 
tainly and ſpeedily paid off. The preſent Eſta- 
blithment may be ſaved, tho' they are undone : 
Bur if, thro” Folly or Knavery, the Eſtabliſhment 
ſinks, they mutt fink with it. I hope therefore 
they will not be decoyed into any traiterous De- 
tigns of deſperate Men; Men, whole Characters 
are but faintly expreſſed by that of Parricides ; 
Men, who had they ſtudied the Art of making 
us. miſerable, could not have been more accom- 
pliſned in their Trade, nor boaſt of compleater 
Succels. Where is our Trade, by which we ſo 
long Houriſhed? It is loſt. Where is our Publick 
Faith, once our own Boaſt, and the Envy of fo- 
reign Nations? It is fled ; and one Man has no 
longer any Faith in another. Where is our Mo- 
ney ? Where are our current Millions ? The Peo- 
ple have none. — The molt part find it hard 
to buy Bread, and many find it inpoltole. Eve- 
ry Man you meet complains that he is undone. 
All our Coin is eagroſſed, pocketed by vile Fob- 
bers, and their Promoters and Confederates ; the 
Pablick Robbers, who, to keep what they have 
EH | D 2 ES | got, 


got, and to eſcape deſerved Puniſhment (iF ſutb 
Mae TIA can poſſibly be found) would deliver 
up the Wealth and Power of England, into the 
griping and polluted Hands of a new Conſpiracy 
of Stock-jobbers, worſe than the laſt, by being 
more numerous and potent. With theſe they 
would combine for common Defence, and for 
_ Deſtruction ; with theſe, contrive new 
ays to enlarge our Miſeries, ſhorten our En- 
joyments {till more, and grind us ſill ſmaller ; 
with theſe, they would form into ſuck a Confe- 
deracy againſt their common Country, and a- 
gainſt common Honelty, as would mock even 
the Endeavours of a Legiſlature to diſſolve it. 
Good God ! what implacable Men! thus merci- 
leſly bent to ruin the very Ruins of their Coutt- 


ery. 

"What Briton, bleſſed with any Senſe of Vir- 
tue, or with common Senſe ; what Engliſhman, 
animated with a publick Spirit, or with any Spi- 
Tit, but muſt burn with Rage and Shame, to be- 
hold the Nobles and Gentry of a great Kingdom; 
Men of Magnanimity ; Men of Breeding ; Men 
of Underſtanding, and of Letters; to ſee ſuch 
| Men bowing down, like Joſeph's Sheaves, before 
the Face of a dirty S:cc&-jobber, and receiving 
Laws from Men bred behind Counters, and the 
Deciſion of their Fortunes, from Hands ſtill dirty 
with ſweeping Shops! _.. „„ ares, 

Surely we ſhall never ſuffer this to be our Caſe, 
and therefore ſhall never ſee it. It is ridiculous 
to think that a Nation, free as we are, and bold 
by being ſo, will ever ſubmit to ſuch Indignities: 
It is therefore eaſy to foreſee, if once we fooliſh- 
ly take the frſt Step, what will neceſſarily be the 
next. One Oppreſſion cannot be ſupported but 
by another, and a greater ; and Force and Vio- 
lence alone can do what Reaſon cannot and will 
not do. Theſe Hardſhips will produce new 
Wants, and new Neceſſities for Money; which 
Money, if ſuch Men can have their Will, w_ 
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only be to be had from theſe Companles, and 
from them only, upon hard Conditions, and in 
exchange for new Privileges, ſtill tending to the 
Detriment of general Trade, and ending in the 
total Ruin of the Nation. | 

The Nation will be provoked in Proportion 
as it is diſtreſſed; ill Uſage will be returned with 
Rage: And then, I doubt not, when theſe Pro- 
jectors have rendred the People diſtracted, they 
will tell us that it will not be ſafe to venture 
them with another Election. They will do eve- 
ry thing in their Power to make the Kingdom 
diſaflected; and then urge that Diſaffection as a 
good reaſon not to trult them. 

This Conduct will produce neceſſarily more 
and higher Diſcontents; Diſcontents will make 
Armies neceſſary; Armies will inflame thoſe Dif- 
contents {till more vehemently. I dare think 
no further But ſure there is no one who 
loves King GEORGE and his Government, but 
will endeavour to prevent theſe diſmal] Miſchiefs, 
before it is too late. | | 
No Man living laments the Calamities brought 
upon his Country more than I do thoſe brought 
upon mine: And yet I freely. own, that I think 
the paying off the Nation's Debts, and reſtoring, 
by that Means, the Kingdom to its. Power, its 
Grandeur, and its Security again, was an End 
worth all the Evils which we have yet ſuffered ; 
an End which ought, if poſſible, to have been 
purchaſed with greater than we have yet ſufter- 
ed, if it could not otherwiſe have been purchas d. 
I think it ought to have been done, tho'attend- 
ed with many ill Circumſtances ; and might have 
been done even upon thoſe hard Terms, with 
Juſtice to private Men, and Honour to the Naw 
tion. We are not a People without it; nor is it 
worth while to diſpute about the belt Cabbin in 
2 Ship that is ſink ing. 

I his Proſpect gave me ſome Pleaſure, and 
ſome Relief to my Thoughts, wade anxious by 
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the melaucholly and importunate Clamours of 
Fhoufands and Ten Thouſands of my diſtreſſed 
Countrymen : But when I was told that a Pro- 
ect was form'd by Men of Figure, Power, and 

ortune, to give back all, and the only Advan- 
tage which we were to reap, or could reap from 
fo many Miſeries; and which could alone palliate 
or excuſe ſuch a wild and deſperate Attempt ; 
and which was ever ofter'd, or can yet be ſug- 
gelted by the wiſeſt Men in behalf of it ; I con- 
fels I was ſeized with Horror and Confuſion from 
fach News, and could fee nothing before my Eyes 
but total Deſolation and final Ruin. 

To tell us that this is to be done out of Ten- 
derneſs to the Miſerable, is adding Contempt to 
the Injury: It is inſulting our Underſtandings, 
and playing with the Publick Misfortunes ; it is 
firſt to make us Beggars, and then to treat us 
like Idiots. With as much Modeſty did a grand 
Monarch, who was known to make himſelf Sport, 
for above half a Century, with the Lives of Men, 
pretend to ground his Deſire of Peace, upon a 
conſcientious Inclination he had to prevent the 
Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood. 

Thoſe who have the leaſt Compaſſion, Virtue 
and Tenderneſs, will ſhew it upon the propereſt 
Objects; they will prefer the Security and Web 
fare of many Millions, to the Security and Wel- 
fare of ſome Thouſands, tho” they ſhould prove 
many Thouſands; eſpecially if the latter prove 
to have been covetous and unthinking Men, 
caught themſelves in the Snare which they ſpread 
for others: For by theſe wild Bargains, no Man 
is undone, but he who intended the Favour, of 
teing uudone, to ſomebody elſe. Theſe Gentle- 
men, pretending to ſo much Tenderneſs and 
Compaſſion, will not at leaſt ſacrifice thoſe who 
always forelaw' the Miſchief, and always oppos'd 
it, to the Relief of ſuch who contributed to it; 
who made corrupt Applications for an early Ad- 
mittance into the Advantage of the Secret; who 
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ſwallowed Plumbs in their Imaginations, and ri 
* dicul'd as Fools or Beggars all that kept at a wiſe 
and honelt diltance. 

Fity and, Compaſhon are charming and enga- 
ging Sounds, when rightly applied ; but Pity and 
Compaſſion do not conſiſt in protecting Criminals 
from Juſtice, and in ſuttering the Devourers of a 
Nation to go oft with the Plunder of a Nation; 
nor in oppreſling the People over again, to make 
the Loſer amends ; neither do they conſiſt in gi- 
ving away the Publick Treaſure of Nations to 
private Men for no reaſon, or for very bad Rea- 
ſons; nor in engaging a Kingdom in wild and 
romantick Expences, to ſerve wild and roman- 
tick Purpoſes ; neither do they conſiſt in ſacrifi- 
cing the Trade and Manufacture of a whole Peo- 
ple, and in conſequence the Bread of a whole 
Feople, to the deliructive Intereſts of Societies of 
Stock-jobbers, combin'd with publick Plunderers 
for mutual Defence. | 

Our wiſe and diſintereſted Legiſlature mean 
other things ; they have told us that they will 
not relieve one part of the diſtreſſed and deluded. 
Bubbles, to the Detriment of others, who have 
as much Pretence to Relief as themſelves ; and it 
is impoſſible to imagine that they will give up 
the unoftending and almoſt deſpairing People 
(whoſe Intereſts they are chuſen to aſſert ) to repair 
the Loſſes of unwary Men, and to put thirty Mil- 
lions in the Pockets of twenty Stock-jobbers. 

Can it be ſuppoſed that the Parliament will 
refuſe to make void haſty and private Bargains, 
founded in Corruption and Fraud, and made 
without any one honeſt Conſideration? And fhall 
this Refuſal be made for the Publick Good And 
yet ſhall that very Farliament be thought capable 
of making void a publick Bargain, made for the 
Publick Good, with the greateſt Deliberation, 
and upon the weightieſt Motives in the World? 
Which Bargain was indeed the chief, if not = 
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only Cauſe, that drew upon us our preſent great 
Calamities. 

But we are told by the Projectors, that the 
Company is not able to pay the Publick the Sum 
ſtipulated; and the King muſt loſe his Right, 
where his Right is not to be had. This is im- 
pudently as well as ſtupidly ſaid; for the Security 
is already in the Hands of the Publick. The 
Nation owes the Company near Forty Millions, 
and nothing is necellary but to ſtop the Payment 
of Seven, 

But it is further urged by the Projectors, that 
the Company w:// be undone, if ſo much is ſtopt 
from them; and I aver, that the Nation is un- 
done, if it is not ſtopt. 

Here a very pleaſant Obſervation offers itſelf: 
For this very ſame Project, which would merci- 
fully remit to the Sou - Sea, the ſeven Millions 
due by them to the Publick, is intended to raiſe 
a Hundred Pounds Capital Stock, in the Compa- 
ny, to three or four Hundred Pounds in Value ; 
I will ſuppoſe only to three Hundred, and even 
then their preſent Capital being about twenty- 
fix Millions, the whole will be worth about ml 
ty Millions; and ſurely, if the Publick gives them 
ſuch an immenſe Advantage, they may well af- 
ford to pay the ſmall Sum of ſeven Millions, due 
to the Publick, out of it. Our own Laws, and 

the Laws of every Country in the World, give 
Precedence to the Prerogative, in the Buſineſs 
of Debtor and Creditor ; and always ſecure the 
Debts due to the Pyblick, whatever becomes of 
thoſe due to private Men Surely we ſhall not 
reject the Wiſdom of Nations, and invert the 
Maxims of Government, that while we confirm 
the Bargains of particular Men, we deltroy thoſe 
made for the Benefit of all the Men in the King- 
dom. N 
But there is ſomething yet more abſurd in this 
Project: For, the Bargain was made with the 
Old Company, who were to give Three 1 

an 
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and a half, certain, to the Publick ; and about 
Three Millions more, if they could purchaſe in - 
the Annuitants: Which Sum they could have 
afforded to the Publick, if they could but have 
raiſed their Stock Thirty per Cent. upon the 

whole Stock ſo united: But we have, in Fact, 
ſeen its imaginary Value encreaſed, at one Time, 

more than Two Hundred Millions; which has 

enabled thoſe, in the Secret, to carry off more 
than Twenty, if not Thirty Millions. 

Valuing 70 Stock, at preſent, at Two Hun- 
dred, which is leſs than the Stock ſells for, the 
old Capital alone, is advanced near Twelve Mil- 
lions above its firſt Value ; and conſequently is 
able to pay Seven, without the Aſſiſtance of the 
New Subſcribers: And, if the Projectors of the 
Scheme advance the Stock to Three or Four Hun- 
dred, as they pretend they will ; then the firſt 
Contractors, and thoſe who ſtand in their Places, 
will double or treble their Capital; tho” they alone 
were to pay the Publick the poor Conſjderation 
which has enabled them to do ſo. 

Hard Fate of poor England, to be thus the laſt 
regarded, even in Schemes and Deliberations, 
which purely regard England! Private Men, who 
have been *bubbled, are to be pitied; but muſt 
Private Men, who have contributed to the Pus- 
lick Ruin and their own, be regarded preferably 
to the Publick ; and muſt Publick Compaſſion be 
ſhewn to Private Dupes, rather than to the 
Publick jeſelf? - 5 8 6 £ 

Poor England! What a Nome art thou be- 
come! a Name of [zfaruation and Miſery! How 
art thou fallen! how plundered! And thoſe that 
have done it, would, to keep their Spoil, agree to 
aſſiſt others to ſqueeze out thy laſt Dregs, and to 
ſuck out thy remaining Blood. How Paſſive do 
they think thee! How tame would they make 
thee ! an eaſy Prey for Deveurers ; who, while 
they hold thee faſt, and gripe thee hard with I- 
ron Claws, aggravate thy Miſery by mocking it, 
and inſolently talk of Compaſſron, 

E What 
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What keener Indignities can they do us, than 
thus to Je/t with us, while we are gaſping, while 
we are expiring, in the midſt of the Pargs and 
Convulſions into which they have wantonly and 
wickedly thrown us! 

Odd is that Compaſſion, which ariſes from Guilr 
and Avarice; and with how much Modeſty wou'd 
they Chriſten, with the deluding Title of Pit), 
that Conduct, which would prove in effect to be 
only Impunity to the Murderers of our Proſperity, 
and the Manglers of their Cinntry! Thus would 

they inſult our Underſtanding, and deal with us 
as if we had none. | 

How long ſhall we ſuffer under this pungent 
Ufage, this painful Diſgrace to our Senſe and our 
Spirit? Patience under Indignities, invites freſlr 
Indignities. We ſee our Parricides do, as it were, 
take Pains to invent new Miſeries for us-—- A 
hard Task! conſidering thoſe they have already 
accompliſh'd. Nay, they act as if they peſpair'd 
of making us deſperate. | | 

* They may be miltaken. And indeed, in the 
whole String of their Politicks, 1 could never diſ- 
cover any one Symptom of their Skill in Human 
Nature, except that which they learnt from Bro- 
ters and Pale, in Stocks. 5 

In truth, Matters are come to that paſs, that 
an Endeavour to make them worſe, may probably 
make them better, Res nolunt male adminiſtrari. 
All Men ſuffer, all Men are alarm'd ; Reſentment 
rages high, and gathers thick from all Quarters; 
and tho it may ſeem big with ſome terrible Event, 
yet it may be prevented by Anticipation, 

Our Eyes are upon the Parliament, and ſo are 
the Eyes of 8 We have begun to conceive 
Hope from the bold and upright Spirit, which 
appears in our Repreſentatives to right us and to 
revenge us. They have, indeed. a great and un- 
: preteden ted Opportunity given them of: ſecuring 
to themſelves, in the Hearts of all EAM " 1, 4 

onu- 
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Monument of grateful Praiſe and Publick Spirit, 
and of perpetuating that Praiſe in the Memory 


Of every Briton till Time ſhall be no more. 


1 „ 
5 Your humble Servant. 
CATO. 
FCC dt otototorototo eIotonore; 
To the Author of the London Journal. . 
STR, 7 


| SA Pepuli Suprema Lex eſto: That the Be- 


xefit and Safety of the People conſtitutes the 


ſupreme Law, is2 univerſal and everlaſting Maxim 


in Government: It can never be altered by mu- 
nicipal Statutes: No Culloms can change, no 
politive Inſtitutions can abrogate, and no Time 


can eftace this primary Law of Nature and Na- 


tions. The fole End of Mens entring into politi- 
cal Societies, was mutual Protection and Defence; 
and whatever Power does not contribute to thoſe 
Purpoles, is not Government, but Ulurpation. 
Every Man in the Kae of Natiire, had a 
Right to repel Injuries, and to revenge them; 


that is, he had a Right to puniſh the Authors of 


thoſe Injuries, and to prevent their being again 
committed; and this he might do, without declaring 
before-hand, what Injuries he would puniſh. See- 
ing therefore, that this Right was inherent in e- 
very private Man, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that Na- 
tional Legiſlatures, to whom every Man's private 
Power is committed, have not the ame Riche, and 
ought not to exerciſe it upon proper Occaltons. 

_ Crimes being the Objects. of Laws, there were 
Crimes before there were Laws to puniſh them ; 
and yet from the Beginning they deſerved to be 


Pere by the Perſqn affetzed by menge 


Society, 


> 
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Society, and Number of Men united with him far 
common Security, though without the Sentence 
of a common Judge, (called by us the Magiſtrates) 
formally appointed to condemn Offenders 

Laws, for the molt part, do not make Crimes, 
but ſuit and adapt Puniſhments to ſuch Action; 
as all Mankind knew to be Crimes before: And 
tho” National Governours ſhould never enact 04 
Poſitive Laws, and never annex particular Penal- 
ties to known Offences; yet they would have a 
Right, and it wou'd be their Duty, to puniſh 
thoſe Offences, according to their belt Diſcretion, 
and much more ſo, if the Crimes committed are 
ſo great, that no human Wiſdom cou'd foreſee 
that any Man cou'd be wicked and deſperate 
enough to commit them. VVV 

Lawyers diſtinguiſh betwixt oaks" e ce 
and Malum in ſe; that is, between Crimes that 
are ſo in their own Nature, and Crimes that owe 
their Pravity to a Diſobedience to poſitive Laws. 
Of the former Sort are all thoſe Actions, by which 
one Man hurts another in his Reputation, his 
Perſon, or his Fortune; and thoſe Actions are 
{till more heinous, if they injure, or are intended 
to injure the whole Society. ni re 

The latter Sort conſiſts of ſuch Crimes as re- 
ſult from what Legiſlatures enact fot the particu- 
lar Benefit of private Societies ; as Laws concern- 
ing the Regulation of Trade, the Manner of 
chooſing Magiſtrates, Local Orders, and from 
ſuch poſitive Inſtitutions, as receive their Force 
alone from the Powers that enat them. Now 
thoſe Crimes were not ſo before they were de- 
clared ſo; and conſequently, no Man was before 
under any Obligation to avoid then. 
It wou'd be very ſevere and unjuſt to puniſh 
any Man for an undeſign d Tranſgreſſion of the 
latter Sort; that is, for ſuch Actions as h 
thought he might lawfully and honeſtly do, and 
which he had never Notice given him not to do. 
But to infer from thence, that a Villain —_— 
—AW 344-75 . 5 , oh ; pile 
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ppiſe all the Laws of God and Nature, ruin Thou- 
fands of his Fellow- Subjects, and overturn Nations 


with Impunity, becauſe ſuch Villany was too 
monſtrous for 2 Foreſight and Prevention, 
is ſomething ſo abſurd, that I am aſham'd to 
confute it. 8 | os” 
Ihis is nothing leſs than aſſerting, that a Na- 
tion has not a Power within itſelf to fave itſelf: 
That the Whole ought not to preſerve theWhole: 
That particular Men have the Liberty to ſubvert 
the Government which protects them, and yet 
continue to be protected by that Government 
which they would deſtroy : That they may over- 
turn all Law, and yet eſcape by not being within 


the expreſs Words of any particular Law... 


' There are Crimes ſo monſtrous and ſhocking, 
that wiſe States would not ſufter them to ſtand 
in theWStatute Books; becauſe they would not 
put ſuch an Indignity upon human Nature, as to 
ſuppoſe it capable of committing them. They 
wou'd not mention what they imagin'd wou'd 
never be practiſed. The Old Romans, therefore, 
had no Law againſt Parricide ; and yet there was 
no want of Puniſhment for Parricides from the 
Want of Law: Thoſe black and enormous Cri- 
minals were ſewed up in a Sack, and thrown in- 
to the Ter. = „ 
In Holland, there was no Law againſt Mens 
breaking fraudulently ; and yet the firſt Man who 
was known to do ſo, was immediately executed, 
and his Eſtate divided among his Creditors. 

In England, tis faid, there was no Law, till 
lately, againſt the burning of Ships ; and yet, if 
any Man had burned the Royal Navy of England, 


, ing at Anchor, ought not his Crime, which it 
e 


ems was not Felony, to have been declared High- 
Treaſon ? Foo, Omen | 
Many Nations have had particular Officers ap- 
pointed on Purpoſe to puniſh uncommon Crimes, 
Which were not within the Reach of ordinary Ju- 
flice. 'The Romans had a Difator ; a great and 
TEY 3 | extraor- 
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extraordinary Magiſtrate, veſted with an extra- 
ordinary Power, as he was created on extraordi- 
nary Exigences ; and his Commiſſion was limited 
only by the Publick Good, and conſiſted in a 
very ſhort Direction, Neguid detrimenti Reſpub- 

licà capiat ; in Engliſh, to ſave the State. 
__ Thus powerfulOfficer was once created on pur- 
poſe to put to Death Spurins Mzlirgs, for giving 
gratis to the People a large Quantity of Corn, in 
a Time of Famine. This Liberality of his was 
conſtrued by the Senate, an ambitious Bribe to 
to catch the Hearts of the Multitude, in order to 
ſeize their Liberties - Spurins Malin --—-- 
predives, rem utilem piſſiuio exemplo, pejore con- 
filio eſt aggreſſus- He undertook a publick and 
pl le Thing, but of i Example, and with a 
oe Defign. Largitiones frumenti facere inſti- 
tuit. His avow'd Pretence was to religve the 
Poor; Plebemg ; hoc mu nere delinitam, Macung; 
incederet cuuſpectus elatuſg ; ſupra modum hominis 
ivati, ſecum trahere. Us cajol'd the People, 
intending to enſave them; and growing too pow- 
erful for a Subject, became terrible to the com- 
mon Liberty, which is ſupported by Equality. Jpſe, 
ut eſt human anim::s iuſatiubilis e quod fortu- 
na ſpondet, ad altivra F ma conceſſa teadere : 
The Mind of Man is reſtleſs, and cannot ſtand 
ſtill, nor ſet Bounds to its. Purſuits. It is not to 
be expected that one of our, Midion M1, (and 
they ſay we have ſevera! will fit down and be 
content with his Million, though he were al- 
lowed to keep them, ( which God forbid! ) He 
will be making new Puſhes for new Acquiſitions, 
having ſuch ample Means n his Hands. Sprurizs 
Mz21iz4 would at firſt have been content with the 
Cenſulate, or chief Magiſtracy in ordinary; but 
becauſe he found that even that cou'd not be got 
without Force, he thought the ſame Force would 
as well carry him up hig her, and make him King. 
— Et quoniam Conſulatus quo; eriſicnddits in- 
wits patribzs eſſet, de Regus agitare. The Tray- 
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tor had been ſuffered to carry a great Point, he 
had abuſed the Publick, and deceived the People. 


The Senate, therefore, take him to task, and 


there being no Law ſubſiſting, by which he could 
be put to Death —-- Conſules legibus conſtricti, 
nequaquam tantum virium in Magiſtratu ad 
eam rem pro atrocitate vindicandam quantum 
animi haberent ; They therefore create a Dictator, 
an Officer with Power, for a Time, to ſuſpend 
Laws, and make Laws. The Occaſion was great 


---=- Ops efſe non forti ſolum wiro, fed etiam 
LIBERO, EXSOLUTOOUE LEGUM VIN- 
CULIS. IL. Ouincins Cincinnatus was the Man, 


'4 true and brave od Republican, who worthily 


and boldly did his Work, and by the Hands of his 


Maſter of the Horſe, flew the mighty Traytor, 


impudently imploring the Publick Faith, to which 
he was a ſworn Enemy; and complaining of the 
Power of Oppreſſion, when the ſhameleſs Villain 
had been only ſeeking a Power to oppreſs. dem 
plebis Romanæ implorare ; & opprimi ſe CON- 
SENSU PAT RUM DICERE. He knew his 
Villanies were out of the Reach of the Law, and 
he did not dream of an extraordinary Method'of 
puniſhing them by the Roman Parliament. - But 
he was deceived: And, the Dictator tells the 
People, that being a fort of an Outlaw, he was 
not to be proceeded with, as with a Citizen of 
Rome: Nec cum eo tanquam cum Cive agendumn 
Tach. An unuſual Death was due to his mon- 

rous Wickedneſs: Non pro ſcelere id magis, 
quam pro monſtro halendum. Nor was his Blood 
alone, ſays the wife DiZator, ſufficient to expi- 
ate his Guilt, unleſs we a!fo pull den his Houſe, 


where ſuch crying Crimes were firſt conceived ; 


and confiſcate to the publick Uſe his Eſtate and 
his Treaſures, the Price and .Means of the pub- 


lick Ruin. And his Ettate was accordingly gi- 


ven to the Publick ------ Nec 'fatis effe, fanguine 
ejns expiatum, Wiſt tecta par ieteſq; inter quæ 
tuntum amentiæ concepting efet, diſſipmentur; 
= bonag ; 
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 bonags contacta pretiis Regni mercandi publicar- 
entur: Lues itaq; Queſtores, vendere ea bona 
CT in publicum redigere. The Treaſury had them 
for the uſe of the Publick. | 
Thus did the Great, the Wiſe, and the Free 
Romans puniſh this extraordinary Knave, by a 
Power that was not ordinary. They likewiſe 
exerted it upon other Occaſions; nor were they 
the only People that did ſo. 
The Athenians, grown Jealous by having loſt 
their Liberties, by the Uſurpation of a private, 
but too powerful Citizen, durſt never truſt this 
great Power to any ſingle Magiltrate, or even to 
a Council. They would not however part with . 
it, but reſerved it to the whole Body of the Peo- 
ple, agreeably to the Nature of a popular Govern- 
ment. In this jealous State, it was a Crime to 
be popular, much more to affect Popularity: 
They would not allow a Man to have it in his 
Power to enſlave his Conntry. And, indeed, it 
is Wiſdom in a State, and a Sign that they judge 
well, to ſuppoſe that all Men, who can enſlave 
them, will enſlave them. Generolity, Self de- 
nial, and private and perſonal Virtues, are in Poli- 
ticks, but mere Names, or rather Cant-Words, 
that go for nothing with wile Men, tho? they 
may cheat the Vulgar. 'The Athenians knew 
this, and therefore appointed a Method of puniſh- 
ing great Men, tho' they could prove no other 
Crime againſt them,, but that of being great Men. 
This Puniſhment was called the Oſtraciſm, or 
the Sentence of a Majority, in a Balott by Oyſter 
Shells; by which a ſuſpected Citizen was adjudged 
to Baniſhment for ten Years: They would not 
truſt to the Virtue and Moderation of any private 
Subje&, capable by being great, to be miſchievous; 
but would rather hurt a private Subject, than 
endanger the publick Liberty. Worthy Men are 
thought to have ſuffered unjuſtly by this O/t-a- 
ciſm ; and it may be true, for ought I know; but 
{till it ſecured the Publicłk, and long ſecured it. 


Weak 
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Weak and babbling Men, who penetrate no deep- 
er than Words, may blame this politick Severity 
in the Commonwealth of Athens ; but it is juſti- 
fied, in that it was politick. 

In Venice, a wiſe, ancient, and honourable Re- 
publick, there is a Council of Ten, which exer- 
ciſes this extraordinary Power: Every arbitrary 
Prince in the World exerciſes it; and every Free 
State in the World has an undoubted Right to 
exerciſe it, tho* they have never delegated their 
Dn to particular Magiſtrates to exerciſe it for 
them. : . 

In England, indeed, we have not delegated this 
Power at all; becauſe we very well know who 
muſt have had it, and what Uſe would be made 
of it. The Legiſlature, therefore, has reſerved 
this Power to itſelf, and has an undoubted Right 

to exerciſe it; and has often done ſo upon extra- 
ordinary Occaſions. It ought indeed to be exer- 
ciſed but upon extraordinary Occaſions. Fove's 
Thunderbolts were only launch'd againſt ſuch 
as provok d the Thunderbolts of Jive. 

I ſhall, in my next Letters to you, apply theſe 
general Maxims of Government to our own par- 
| ticular Conſtitution, and to the preſent Occaſion, 
calls aloud for Jove's Help and Thunder. 


Iam, S I R, 
Your humble Servant, 


CAT o. 


F Ta 


C 
To the Author of the London Journal. 


I, | Jan. 14, 1720. 
TT Reaſcn, properly fo called, in Latin, Crimen 

* -lefa Mela is in all Countries the ſame. 
It is an Endeavour to ſubvert, or to do ſome no- 
table Miſchief to the Paublick ; of which every 
Man is a Part, and with which he has joined him- 
felf for mutual Defence, under what Form ſoever 
the Adminiltration is exerciſed. I own, leſſer 
Crimes are ſometimes called by the ſame Name, 
and ſubjected to the ſame Punifhment. 

An Attempt to deſtroy the chief Magiſtrate of 
a Commonwealth, or the General of an Army in 
the Field, or the Governour of a Town during a 
Siege, are certainly Treaſous every where; be- 
cauſe in ſuch Attempts, when they ſucceed, is 
| often involved the Ruin of States. They alſo 
are doubtleſs guilty of High-Treaſon, who, being 
entruſted with the Wealth, Security, and Hap- 
pineſs of Kingdoms, do yet knowingly pervert 
that Truſt, to the undoing of that People, whom 
they are obliged, by undeſerved Rewards, as well 
as by all the Ties of Religion, Juſtice, Houdur, 
and Gratitude, to defend and protect. * 


"T's the fame if any Number of Men, tn 
a leſſer Truſt, or in no Truſt at all, ſhould deli- 
berately and knowingly deſtroy Thouſands of 
their Fellow Subjects, and overturn the Trade 
and publick Credit of the Nation, to enrich 
— * and their Accomplices. 5 
Theſe, and Crimes of the like nature, are 
Treaſ us from the Nature of Things themſelves, 
antecedent to all Laws that call them fo; and 
will be Treaſ uc, tho' Laws gained by Subor- 
nation Liould call them otherwiſe: And every 
State has a Right to treat thoſe who commit 
them, as Tzajtcrs and Parrici des. In truth, there 
are as many of theſe Kinds of Tieaſons, as there 
are diſterent Methods of conſpiring againit King- 
| ; doms ; 
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doms; and the Criminals, tho? ever ſo Great, de- 
ſerve Death and Confiſcation ; that is, they ought 
_ deſtroyed by the People whom they would 
deſtroy. ' | , 
oF 5 great Principle of Self- preſervation, which 
is the firſt and fundamental Law of Nature, calls 
for this Procedure: The Security of Common- 
wealths depends upon it; the very Being of Go- 
vernment makes it neceſſary; and whatever is 
'necei}ary to the Publick Safety. is 00 

The Fate of Millions, and the Being of States, 
mult not ſtand and fall by the Diltinftions of 
Monks, coined in Colleges, or by the Chicane of 
Petty Foggers; who would bring every thing 
within the narrow Verge of their own Know- 
ledge, and under their own Juriſdiction and Cog- 
nizance ; and would determine all Things by the 
Rules of inferior Judicatories, the Gibberith of 
private Practiſers, and the Sayings of Old Wo- 
men, or of thoſe who are like Old Women; 
whoſe Brains are addled by being long jumbled, 
and always turn'd round within the ſcanty Circle 
of private Courts, not daring to venture at a bold 
and free Thought cut of them, however felf- 
evident ; like ſome Carriers Horſes that are uſed 
to a Tack, and know not how to travel in an 
open Road. 

But Queſtions of this kind belong ad alind ex 
amen, and ought to be brought before a higher 
Tribunal: The Leviilature are the only proper 
and fate Jydges ; what is done againſt All, ſhould 
be judged by All. Nor are their Reſolutions to 
be confined by any other Rule than 977d ef utile, 
quid honeſtum, general juice, and the general 
Good. Religion, Virtue, common Senſe, and the 
Publick Peace and Fulicity, are the only Council 
to be admitted either for the P:zblicz or the 
Priſoners. e TIE 

The Conſpirators againſt Mwikind ought to 
know, that no Subterſuges, or Tergiverſac ions; 
no knaviſh Subtilties, or pedantick - Quirks of 
W 5 Lawyers; 
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Lawyers; no Evaſions, no Skulkings behind 
known Statutes ; no Combinations, or pretended 
Commiſſions, ſhall be able to skreen or protect 
them from publick Juſtice. They ought to know, 
that there is a Power in Being that can foilow 
them thro' all their dark Labyrinths and dou- 
bling Meanders.; a Power that can cruſh them 
to pieces, tho' they change into all the Shapes of 
Proteus, to avoid the Fury of Hercules; a Power 
confined by no Limitation, but that of Publick 
Juſtice and the Publick Good ; a Power that does 
not follow Precedents, but makes them; a Pow- 
er which has this for its Principle, that extraor- 
dinary Crimes ought not to be tried by or dinary 
Rules ; and that unprecedented Viilanies ought 
to have unprecedented Puniſhment s: Dy 
But tho' in all Governments, this great Power 
mult exiſt ſomewhere ; yet it can rarely be dele- 
gated with Prudence to inferior Magiſtrates ; 
who, out of Ambition, Revenge, or Faction, or 
for Bribes and Preferments, or out of Fear or 
Flattery, or in concert with the ill Meaſures and 
ſelfiſn Intrigues of Stateſmen, may pervert ſo 
dangerous 4 Truſt to the Deſtruction of thoſe 
whom it was intended to preſerve. © * © 
This particularly has been the Caſe of Eng- 
land: We know by what Means Judges were 
often made, and from what Conduct they expect- 
ed farther Preferment, and from whom they 
looked for Protection : For this reaſon they were, 
and ouęht to be confined in their Juriſdiction re- 
lating to Treaſon, and the Manner of trying it. 
Undoubtedly every Intention manifeſted by 
A& to deliroy the Conſtitution and Government, 
was Treaſon by the Common Law of England 
But why do I fay of England, ſince it is, 
and ever was I reaſon in every Country through- 
out the World? This Treaſon equally extends to 
thoſe, who would ſubvert either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment, or the Rights and Privileges of the Feople; 
as to thole who attempted to deſtroy the I erſon 
PIs R * * 
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of the King, or to dethrone him. And indeed, 
what can be more abſurd, than to ſuppoſe it to 
be the higheſt Crime to attempt to deſtroy one 
Man, for no other reaſon but that he is King ; 
and yet not to ſuppoſe it the higheſt Crime to 
deſtroy that People, for whoſe Benefit alone he 
was made King, and for whoſe Sake indeed there 
ever was ſuch a thing as a King in the World? 

But tho' this Propoſition was ſelf-evident, and 
mult ever be aſſented to as ſoon as mentioned, yet 
by the Flattery of Prieſts and ſervile Lawyers, 
the Salus Populi, or Security of the State, ſoon 
came to ſignify only the unbounded *Power and 
Sovereignty of the Prince ; and it became Trea- 
ſon to hinder one, conſtituted, and grandly main- 
tained out of the Peoples Labour and Wealth, for 
the Publick Safety, from deſtroying the Publick 
Safety. Our Anceſtors found, by lamentable Ex- 
perience, that unworthy Men, preferred by cor- 
rupt Miniſters for unworthy Ends, made Treaſons 
free only of the Court ; that the leaſt Attempt to 
oppoſe unlimited and unlawful Authority, was 
often called Treaſon ; and that the higheſt Trea- 
ſons of all, which were thoſe againſt the Com- 
monwealth, might be committed with Impunity, 
Applauſe and Rewards- | 

It was therefore high time to apply an adequate 
Remedy to an enormous Miſchief, which ſtruck 
at the whole State, and at the Fortunes and Lives 
of every Subject in England. The Statute there- 
fore of the 25th of Edward III. was enacted, 
which enumerates the ſeveral Species or Kinds of 
Treaſons, which ſhall continue to be eſteemed 
Treaſons, and be adjudged fo by the King's Ju- 
{tices ; and are chiefly thoſe which relate to the 
King's Lerſon, his Family, and Dignity : 'Thele 
the Parliament thought they might ſafely truſt 
to the Examination of. the King's Judges, under. 
ſuch Limitations and Regulations as the Act pre- 
ß ET. OO | 
. But 
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But it is plain from the ſame Act, that they 
did not intend to confine all Treaſons to thoſe re- 
cited there, becauſe it is declared in the following 
Words, vi, 1f an other Caſo, ſuppoſed Treaſon, 
not before ſpectfied, ſhall hagen before an Fuſli- 
ces, they ſhall ſtay Fudgmeut, till the Cauſe be ſhew- 
ed. before the Parliament, wether it ought tu be 
judged Treaſon er not. | 11 
So that here is a plain Declaration of the Le- 
giſlature (if au Man cau Po(f1bly think fuch a De- 
cla ation waiting) that other. Crimes were Trea- 
fon, and ought to be puniſhed as Treaſon (tho 
not by hein; Jude) belides thoſe recited in 
the 4.4; which were, as has been ſaid, deſigned 
only to extend to J reaſons which were commit- 
ted againſt our Lord the King, and his RO 
Majeſty, as the Act expreily fays. And tis evi- 
dent from the whole Tenor of i-, that it was 
intended purely to reſtrain the unlimited and 
exorbitant Juriſdiction, atiumed by the King's 
Courts, in declaring Treaſons, and ſacrificing by 
that Means whom they pleaſed to'. unlawful 
Power. | | * 
But as to the higheſt and moſt heinous Trea- 
ſons of all; ſuch as were Treaſons againſt the 
Legiſlature, and againſt the whole Body of the 
People for whole Safety alone there were any 
Treaſons againſt the King at all, ſeeing that their 
Safety was, in a great meaſure, included in his; 
the Parliament reſerved the Judgment of every 
ſuch Treaſon to themſelves: They did not alter 
"what was Treaſcn, but the Judges of it. They 
knew that Treaſons again the Conſtitution 
could ſeldom be committed, but by Miniſters and 
Favourites of Princes, protected by Power, and 
ſheltered by Authority; and that therefore it 
would be abſurd to truit the Puniſhment of ſuch 
pritent K naves, and criminal favourites, to Judges 
made by them ſe ves; Juuge who would neither 
have Inclination, Figure, or Character, to reach 
Crimes countenanced and perhaps authorized by 
a Richard II. or an Edward II. Such 
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Such Crimes, therefore, were the proper Ob- 
jects of the gu Power of a Legiſlature ; who 
will always be ſupported by the People whom 
they repreſent, when they exert themſelves for 
the Intereſt of that People. 4 Power, fo ſup- 
ported, can make the /oftieft Traytor quake. Tt 
can fetch corrupt Mrni#fers, out of their dark Re- 
ceſſes, and make their Heads a Victim to publick 
Vengeance. Fvery wiſe and good King will lend 
a willing Far to their dutiful Remonſtrances ; he 
will hearken to the importunate Cries of his Peo- 
ple, and readily deliver up the Authors of their 
Miſery. ” 9 
One great Part of their Care, therefore, has 

ever been to call thoſe to Account, who have 
abuſed the Favour of their Royal Maſter; and en- 
deavour'd to make him little and contemptible 
to his People ; weakening by ſuch Means his Au- 
thority, and hazarding his Perſon. This, the 
People, whom they reprefented, thought they 
had a Right to expect and demand from them ; 
and this Juſtice they have often done to their 
King and Country. | | 

An excellent Diſcourſe concerning Treaſons 
and Bills of Attainder, was publiſhed ſoon after 
his Majeſty's Acceſſion to the Crown ; and ſhew'd 
unanſwerably, that our Parliaments, in almoſt 
every Reign ſince the Conquelt, claimed and ex- 
ercifed this Right, upon extraordinary Occaſions; 
and none ever, till lately, oppoſed it, but the 
Criminals who were to ſuffer by it, and their 
Party : Some Gentlemen now living can give the 
beſt Acconnt why that Book, and the Cries of 
every honeſt Man, had not their deſired Effet. 
f hope no Man will be deluded again by any pra- 
ctiſing the ſame Arts, and for the ſame Reaſons 
[C06 | | 

The Length of this Letter will not allow me 

to draw from all theſe Reaſonings upon Treaſon, 
ſuch Applications as I promiſed in my lalt, and 
intended in this. I ſhall therefore defer theſe 
Applications 


„ 


Applications to another, and perhaps more pro- 


Occaſion. In the mean while, I obſerve with 
Pleaſure the noble Spirit ſhewn by our Legiſla- 


ture, to puniſh, with an exemplary Severity, the 


Murtherers of our Credit; and the publick Ene- 
mies of our Liberty and Proſperity. This revives 
every drooping Heart, and Kindles Joy in every 


Face, in ſpight of all our Miſeries. And this 


brings Terror, Trembling, and Paleneſs upon the 

_ Guilty, to ſee Death and Deſtruction purſuing 

them cloſe, and beſetting them hard on every 

ſide. They are in the Circumſtances, and the 

Agonies of the guilty Cain, who juſtly feared that 

every Man he met would kill him, tho” there 
was no Law then in Being againſt Murther. 

Iam, SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 
| CATO. 
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STR, 1 
IN ſurveying the State of the World, one is of- 
ten at a great loſs, whether to aſcribe the po- 
litical Miſery of Mankind to. their own Folly and 


Credulity, or to the Knavery and Impudence of 
their pretended Managers. Both theſe Cauſes do, 


in all appearance, concur to producę the ſame 
Evil; and if there were no Bubbles, there would 
be no Sharpers. c | 
There muſt certainly be a vaſt Fund of Stupi- 
dity in Human Nature, elſe Men would not be 
caught as they are, a thouſand times over, by the 
fame Snare ; and while they yet remember their 
paſt Misfortunes, go on to court and encourage 
the Cauſes to which they were owing, and which 
will again produce them. 
I will own, however, that Government makes 
mare Fools, and more wiſe Men, than Nature 
makes; 
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makes; and the difference between Nation and 
Nation, in Point of Virtue, Sagacity and Arms, 


ariſes not from the diflerent Genius of the Peo- 


ple; which, making very ſmall Allowances for 
the difference of Climate, would be the fame un- 
der the ſame Regulations ; but from the ditterent 
Genius of their Political Conſtitutions ; the one 
perhaps making common Senſe dangerous, and 
Enquiries criminal, cowing the Spirits of Men, 
and rebuking the Sallies of Virtue; while the 
other, at the ſame time, encourages the Improve- 
ment of the Underſtanding, and rewards the Diſ- 
covery of Truth, and cultivates, asT Virtue, the 
Love of Liberty and of one's Country. 
And yet even in Countries where the higheſt 
Liberty is allowed, and the greatelt Light ſhines, 
ou generally find certain Men and Bodies of Men, 
for apart to miſlead the Multitude ; who are ever 
abus'd with Words, and eyer fond of the worlt 
| 'Things recommended by good Names; and who 
ever abhor the belt Things, and the moſt virtu- 
ous Actions, disſigured by ill Names. One of the 
great Arts, therefore, of cheating Men, is to ſtu- 
dy tbe Application and Miſapplication of Sounds. 
—— A few loud Words rule the Majority, I had 
almoſt ſaid, the World. Re eg 
Thus we have heard from our Fathers, and 
ſeen in our own Days, that contemptible Inſects, 
born in Poverty, and educated by Charity, heing 
often, from cleaning their Maſter's Shoes, prefer- 
red unexpectedly and undeſervedly to Offices and 
Preferments in the Church, have had the Front 
to call themſelves :he Church itlelf, and every one 
its Enemy, who deſpiſed their Meanneſs, expos'd 


their reverend Knavery, and laugh'd at their Gri- * 


mace. | | 
And thus we have been told of the Times, an 

| ſome Men now living do remember to have ſeen 

them, when unworthy Men, who by Faction and 

Treachery, by mean 22 jances with Power, 1 
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| - "On ; 
by inſolently daring of Authority, raiſed them- 
ſelves to Wealth and Honours, and to the Power 
of betraying ſome conliderable Truſt, have had 
the provoking Sawcineſs to call themſelves the 
Government, and their own Rogueries is then 
Majeſt\*s Meaſczres ; and the next thing was to 
. pronounce ai! thoſe Enemies to his then Majelly, 
who would endeavour to reſcue their abus'd King, 
and iinking Country, out of their devouring and 
polluted Claws. . Ef 
In King Charles T's. Time the Great Earl of 
Srrafford, and little Archbiſhop Land, told the 
Nation, that his Majeſty's Meaſures were the 
governing without Parliaments, a Power without 
reſerve in the State, a flaming Popiſh Hierarchy 
in the Church, abſolute and abject Submiſſion in 
the People, and a Barbarian Army of 1riſþ Papiſts 
to ſupport and inſure all theſe worthy Ge. 
But the untimely Death of one of theſe Often- 
ders, and the Impriſonment of the other, broke 
all thoſe fine Meaſures. | | 
In the Reign of Charles II. Penſionary Parlia- + 
ments, a general Depravation of Manners, Guards 
increaſed into Armies, and Popiſb Religion and a 
Popiſh Succeſſor, Popiſh Leagues, and Proteſtant 
Wars, were* called by wicked Men his Majeſty's 
Meaſures; and all honeſt Men and good Subjects 
were called his Majeſty's Enemies: And, when 
that Prince ſaw that theſe Meaſures of his Miniſtry 
created endleſs ſealouſies to his People, and end- 
leſs Uneaſineſs to himſelf, and he reſolved to take 
other Meaſures of his own, it is thought they put 
a a ſhort End to all his Meaſures. | 
When King James came to the Crown, tho' 
ſetting Bigotry apart, he had many Royal Virtues, 
being a Prince of Induſtry and good Geconomy ; 
yet he ſuffered himſelf to be governed by a Sett 
of Sycophants; many of them as fooliſh as they 
were miſchievous. The Eſtabliſhment of bare- 
faced Romiſh Popery in the Church, and a lawleſs 
| Tyranny 
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Tyranny in the Prince, became then hig Majeſty's 
Meaſures; and the Miniſters, who adviſed and 
promoted them, call'd themſelves he Govern- 


ment; and whoever oppoſed his Reaſon, his Ho- 


neſty and his publick Spirit, againft thoſe Traytors 
to the Publick, was charged with hing in the 
Face of the GOVERNMENT, and oppoling his 
Majeſty's Meaſures. In what theſe Meaſures en- 
ded, is well known. They coſt his Majeſty his 
Kingdoms, and made him an honourable Beggar 
in France all his Life, for his daily Bread. 

King William when he came to the Crown 
brought with him the Hearts, the Hands, and 
the good Wiſhes of every honeſt Man in Eng- 
land; and was ſupported by theſe Men through a 
tedious and expenſive War, unknown to our An- 
ceſtors; which, when he had finiſhed, and the 


_ exhauſted People expected ſome Relaxations from 
their Sufterings, they were given to know, by 


ſome Court Paraſites, that his Majeſty's Meaſures 
was a Standing Army, in time of Peace, under 
the Inſpection of Parliaments. 'This unexpected 
Spirit in the Court, gave ſuch Jealoutie to thoſe 
who were belt affected to his Majeſty's Perſon and 
Government, that, with Grief I call to Mind the 
Difficulties and Anxieties which that great Prince 
felt ever afterwards to the end of His Reign. 

As to Queen Anne, I ſhall ſay no more, than 
that it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, What her Majeſty's 
Miniſtry had the Inſolence to call Her Majeſty's 
Meaſures, broke her Majelty's Heart. 

Let Mankind therefore learn Experience from 
ſo many Misfortunes, and bear no longer to hear 
the worſt Things call'd by the beſt Names; nor 
ſutter hereafter the brighteſt and moſt confpicuous 
Virtues of the wiſeſt and molt beneficent Princes, 


to be ſullied by Actions which they do not coùn- 


tenance, nor even know of. Let them not per- 
mit the Vices of the worlt of Servants, to be laid 
at the Door of the beſt of Maſters, 

G 2 En We, 
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We, in this Land, are very ſure that we are 
bleſſed with the beſt King in the World, who de- 
fires of his People nothing but their own Great- 
neſs and Felicity : A Prince, ready to prevent 
their Wiſhes, and to give them more than their 
Duty ought to fufter them to ask. Let us ſhew 
our Duty to this our great and benevolent Sove- 
raign ; let us endeavour to alleviate his Cares, and 
him of all ungrateful Burthens ; let us take upon 
ourſelves the heavy Labour of cleanſing the Auge- 
an Stables, and of cutting off all the Hydra's 
Heads at once, | 

The Law tells us, that the King can do no 
Wong: and I thank God, we. have a King that 
would not, if he could. But the greateſt Servants 
to Princes may do wrong, and often have done it; 
and the Repreſentatives of the People have an un- 
doubted Right to call them to an Account for it: 


In Truth, every private Subject has a Right to 


watch the Steps of thoſe who would betray their 
Country ; nor is he to take their Word about the 
Motives of their Deſigns, but to judge of their 
Deſigns by the Event. 

This is the Principle of a ig, this the Po- 
ctrine, of Liberty ; and *tis as much Knavery to 
deny this Doctrine, as it is Folly to ridicule it. 
Some will tell us, that this is ſetting up the 16 
for Stateſinen, and for the Cenſurers of States. 
The Word Hob does not at all move me, on this 
Occaſion, nor weaken the Grounds I go upon. 
It is certain, that the whole People, who are the 
Publick, are the belt Judges whether Things go 
ill or well with the Publick. It is true, they can- 
not all of them ſee diſtant Dangers, nor watch 
the Motions, and gueſs the Deſigns of neighbou- 
ring States: But every Cobler can judge as well 
as a Stateſman, whether he can fit peaceably in 
his Stall ; whether he is paid for his Work ; whe- 
ther the Market where he buys his Victuals, is 
well provided and whether a Dragoon or a Ofien 
| Officer 
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Officer comes to him for his Taxes, if he pays 
any. | | 
Every Man too, even the meaneſt, can ſee, in 
a publick,and ſudden 'I ranſition from Plenty to 
Poverty, and from Happineſs to Diſtreſs, whether 
the Calamity comes from War and Famine, and 
the Hand of God; or from Oppreſſion, and Miſ- 
managements, and the Villanies of Men. In ſhort, 
the People often judge better than their Superi- 
ours, and have not ſo many Byalles to judge wrong; 
and Politicians often rail at the People, chiefly be- 
. cauſe they have given the People occaſion to rail: 
Thoſe Miniſters who cannot make the People 
their Friends, it is to be ſhrewdly ſuſpected, do 
not deſerve their Friendſhip ; it is certain, that 
much Honeſty, and ſmall Management, rarely miſs 
to gain it. As Temporal Felicity is the whole 
End of Government; ſo Yeople will always be 
pleaſed or provoked as that increaſes or abates. 
This Rule will always hold. You may judge of - 
their Affection, or Biſaffection, by the Burthens 
they bear, and the Advantages they enjoy. Here 
then is a ſure Standard for the Government to 
judge of the People, and for the People to judge 
of the Government. | 

Bleſſed be God, and Thanks to our Sovereign, 
who has given us a Miniitry that makes all theſe 
Cautions unneceſſary: who will baffle all Calum- 
ny, and remove all Suſpicion of Guilt {rom them- 
ſelves, (if any fuch Suſpicion can be ) by bei 
Foremoſt to purſue the Guilty; and will doubt- 
leſs take double Vengeance upon any in publick 
Authority (if any ſuch can be found) who ſhall 
appear to have contributed to our publick Miſ- 
fortunes ; and in fine, will promote and encourage 
a rigorous and ſtrict Enquiry, wherever any Suſ- 
picion is given, that Enquiry ought to be made. 

Such Conduct will diſperſe our Fears, reſtore 
our Credit, give Bread to our Poor, make Trade 
and Manufacture {flouriſh again; and, in ſome 
oe ks e Meaſure, 
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Meaſure, compenſate for all our paſt Evils, by 


giving us a laſting Proſpect of future Plenty, 
Peace, and Felicity. | | 


Iam, S I R, 


Tour humble Servant, 


* 


| CATD.. 
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F amongſt your great and maſterly Correſpon- 
dents, you can find Room for one who has 
never troubled you before, and perhaps may never 
do ſo hereafter, I deſire you would inſert this 
Letter in your Journal; for this reaſon ,chiefly, 
becauſe I would prevent any Miſconſtruction 
which may be made of ſome Paſſages in the Let- 
ter publiſh'd by your Brother, Mr. Mit, laſt Sa- 
turda); which Letter I ſincerely acknowledge to 
be an excellent Performance. I am very glad of 
the Aſſiſtance of ſo able a Pen, and hearty Fellow- 
Labourer in this fruitful Vineyard ; not doubting . 
but he proceeds, in this Affair, upon the ſame 
Principles of Liberty, of Love to Mankind, De- 
teſtation of Oppreſſion from Friends as well as 
Enemies, and of Zeal to King GEORGE, and his 
Legal Government, as I do; and I doubt not but 
he will ſhew it in the Courſe of his Letters, if he 
ſends any more. — 

The belt, the wiſeſt, and the moſt courageous 
of deſpotick Princes, have frequently lamented 
the unhappy Condition into which their Great- 
neſs betrayed them. Being often born in Purple, 


and educated in Pride and Luxury, they ſeldom 


can have any Feeling of the Calamities, which 
the reſt of the World ſuffer. They are, W 
| 5 
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ſurrounded for the moſt part, by the falſeſt, the 
moſt ambitious, and the baſeſt of all Men ; with 
ſuch Mens Eyes they muſt therefore ſee, and with 
ſuch Mens Ears they muſt Iikewiſe hear. 

cannot, in truth, ſee how, in the Nature of 
Things, it can be otherwiſe : For the mean Fawn- 
ings, the ſervile Flatteries, the deceitful Corre- 
ſpondences, the baſe Ingratitude to old Benefactors, 
and the ilaviſh Compliances with new Friends, 
and all the other Arts and Treacheries, which 
are neceſſary to be put in practice, in order to 
riſe in ſuch Courts, or indeed to become Heads 
of Parties, even in free Governments, make it 
almoſt impoſſible for a truly great or vertuous 
Man to attain to thoſe Stations. O 

A good Man will chuſe to live in an innocent 
Obſcurity, and enjoy the internal Satisfaction, re- 
ſulting from a jult Senſe of his own Merit and 
Virtue, rather than aim at Greatneſs by a long 
Series of unworthy Arts and ignoble Actions; 


whilit the ambitious, the cruel, the rapacious, the 


falſe, the proud, the treacherous Part of Man- 
kind, will be ever thruſting themſelves forward, 
and endeavouring to ſparkle in Courts, as well as 
in the Eyes of the unthinking Croud ; and to 


make themſelves neceſſary, will be continually 
either flattering or diſtreſſing Princes. 


Nor can it be expected that Men, who have 
been raiſed to Power by ſuch execrable Means, 
ſhould ever uſe it to the Benefit of Mankind, or 
to any good End. They will always proceed in 
the ſame Steps where they began; and uſe, for 


the Support of their Greatneſs, the ſame vile 
Meaſures by which they acquir'd their Greatneſs; 
till they have at length ſacrific'd all Things in 


Heaven and Earth to their Ainbition. 

There is a tine Paſſage, to this purpoſe, in the 
ſhort Hiſtory of the Emperor Aurelian by Vopiſ- 
cus. Et quzritur quidem uæ res malis princi- 
C * 2 = . . . - . 

pes faciat ; Jam primum, Licentia, deinde Re- 
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tum Copia, Amici improbi, ſatellites deteſlan- 
© di, Eunuchi avariſſimi, aulici vel Stulti vel de- 
© teſtabiles, & (quod negari non poteſt) rerum 
© publicarum Ignorantia. Sed ego a Patte meo 
© audivi, Diocletianum principem, jam privatuin, 
© dixifle, ahi ſe difficilins quam bene imperare. 
© Collegunt ſe quatuor vel quinque, atque unum 
Conſilium ad decipiendum principem capiunt: 
* dicunt quod probandum fit. Imperator, qui 
domi clauſus eſt, vera non novit. Cogitur hoc 
© tantum ſcire quod illi loquuntur: Facit Judices 
© quos fieri non oportet; amovet a Republica 
_ © quos debebat obtinere. Quid multa? Ut Dio- 
© cletianus ipſe dicebat, Bu us Cantus, opt imus 
venditur Imperator.“ Hiſtor. Auguſt. Scriptor. 
oa ez p. 521, 522. | 75 
My Friends, ſays the great Emperor Diocleſian, 
to thoſe who advis'd him to reſume the Empire, 
you little know how difficult an Undertaking it 
is to perform the Duty of a Roman Emperor, 
and to reign well. The few who have Acceſs to 
him, will cabal and conſpire together, and unite 
in their Counſels to deceive and betray him. 
'They will ſtudy how to flatter him, and never 
tell him what it is their Duty to tell him, and 
what is his Intereſt to know, but only what they 
think will. beſt pleaſe him. They will ſhut him 
up, and as it were, impriſon him in his Palace ; 
and no one ſhall be admitted to his Ear, but by 
their Leave, and in their Preſence; ſo that he 
ſhall never know the Condition of his Attairs, 
or be informed of the Cries of his People, or in- 
deed of any thing but what they think fit to tell 
bim. By their Means he hall prefer undeſer- 


ving Men to the beſt Poſts of the Empire, and 
diſgrace the molt worthy of his Subjects, and the 
moſt devoted to his Intereſt. But why,*Gentle- 
men, ſhould I labour this Point any more, when 
even the good, the moſt diſcerning, and the belt 
and ableſt Emperors are bought and ſold ? 
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But Diocleſian was an arbitrary Prince, whoſe 
Will was a Law to his Subjects. But it is far 
otherwiſe in limited Monarchies, where the 
Prince governs his People by fix'd Rules and 
known Statutes; and where his Faithful States 
have a Right to repreſent freely, though humbly, 
to him their Grievances, and by his Authority to 
call ro account, and puniſh, ſuch Berrayers as are 
before deſcribed. | 

— Happy therefore is that Prince, happy in the 
Love of his Subjects, happy in the juſt Applauſe 
and dutiful Acknowledgment of Millions of his 
Fellow Creatures, who derive their Felicity from 
him ! Thrice happy is that People, where the 
Conſtitution is ſo pois'd and tempered, and the 
Adminiſtration ſo diſpoſed and divided into proper 
Channels, that the Paſſions and Infirmities of the 
Prince, cannot enter into the Meaſures of his 


Covernment; where he has in his Power all the 


Means of doing good, and none of doing ill; where 
all beneſicent and gracious Actions are owned to 
flow from his Clemency and Goodneſs, and where 
inferiour Machines are anſwerable for all ſuc 
Conduct as may prejudice the Publickx. 
Such a Government does, in ſome Senſe, reſem- 
ble that of Heaven it ſelf, where the Sovereign 
Diſpoſer of all Things can neither will, nor do 
any Thing bur whar is Juſt and Good; who is re- 
ſtrained, = the Excellency of his own Nature, 
from being the Author of Evil; and will call to 
a ſevere Account, all thoſe who would impute 
their own Unrighteouſneſs ro his Orders or In- 
fluence. | 
Such is the Monarchy of England, 'where the 
Sovereign performs every Act of his Regal Office 
by his Authority, without the Fatigue and Anxie- 
ty of executing the troubleſome Parts of it, in 
his Perſon. The Laws are choſen and recommend- 
ed to him by his Parliament, and afterwards exe- 
cured by his Judges, and other Miniſters of Fuſtice : 
His Great Seal is kept by his Chancellour : His 
H Naval 
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Naval Power is under the Direction of his High 
Admiral: And all Acts of State and Diſcretion 
are preſumed to be done by the Advice of His 
Council. All which Officers are anſwerable for 
their Misbehaviour, and for all Actions done within 
their ſeveral Provinces, which they have adviſed, 
or could have prevented by giving their Advice, 
or by making timely and humble Kemonſtrances; 
which they are obliged ro ſhew they have done. 
His Leagues, his Commands, and even his Au- 
thentick Speeches, are Records. His High Office 
conſiſts in approving Laws, choſen by common 
Conſent; in executing thoſe Laws, and 1 
the publick Guardian of the publick Safety: An 
all private Orders, which are inconſiſtent with 
theſe great Duties, are not the Orders of the 
Crown; nor are the Actions done in Purſuance of 
them, the Actions of the King; but the Actions 
of thoſe that do them. He can do no Wrong him- 
ſelf, nor give Authority to any one elſe to do Wrong. 
Every Act of his muſt be lawful; becauſe all un- 
lawful Acts are not his. He can give no Com- 
mands, as a Man, which ſhall interfere with thoſe 
he gives as a King. His private Will cannor con- 
troul his publick Will. He commands, as a King, 
his Chancellour, and Judges, to act according to 
his known Laws; and no private Order to do o- 
therwiſe, can b& valid. | 1 
5 The Nation has ever acted upon theſe Maxims, 
j and preſerved ſuch a dutiful Reſpect to the Royal 
Majeſty, as never to ſuffer any Guilt to be laid to 
him; but has always heaped double Vengeance 
upon fuch Miſcreants, as would inſinuate that their 
Crimes were approved or countenanced by their 
Royal Maſter. 32 b 
Here is all the Precaution which can be taken 
by Human Wiſdom, to make a happy Prince and 
a happy People. The Prince is reſtrained in no- 
thing, but from doing Miſchief to his Subjects, 
and conſequently to himſelf; their true Intereſt 
being ever che {ame : And the People can never 
(9A — "ave 
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have any Motive to refuſe juſt Allegiance to their 
Prince, whilſt rhe Ligaments of the Conſtitutioa 
= ſerved entire; that is, whilſt Parliamepts 
are offered ro meer, and the Courts of Juſtice 
remain open, and ſuch Force is not uſed agaioſt 
them as diſſolves all Relation. All the Subjects 
of ſuch a Prince highly honour, and almoſt wor- 
ſhip him. He has a vaſt Revenue to ſupport the 
Splendor and Magnificence of his Court at Home, 
and his Royal Dignity Abroad: He has the 
Power of diſpoſing of 'all Offices: All Honours 
flow from him : His Perſon his Sacred, and nor 
anſwerable for any Events: He cannor be acceunt- 


able for any Wrong, which be is incapable f 
doing; and thoſe who do ir, ſhall be puniſhed by 


his Authority, even though it be ſuppoſed poſnible 
that they could, by falſe Miſrepreſentations, de- 
ceive him far enough to approve it. 

The Examples of Richard the Second, who, as 
our Hiſtories tell us, was depoſed by the States 
of his Kingdom, and of the late King Fames, are 
no Inſtances ro diſapproye the Tra of this Al- 
ſertion: For, neither of them was depoſed by his 
People before he ficſt depoſed himſelf. No 
Champions for Tyranny, or Dogmatizers for un- 
limited Dominion, have yer aſſerted that a Prince 
may not reſign his Crown by the Conſent of his 


People, when he declines to hold it any longer 


ugon the Conditions be firſt accepted it. 

Suppoſe a Prince, in any limited Monarchy, 
ſhould make a publick Declaration ro the States 
of his Kingdom, thar © Whereas the Crown de- 
* ſcended to him by the Laws of that Country, 
and that all the Power he was poſſeſſed of was 


© conferred upon him by thoſe Laws; That he 


well knew that the Preſervation of thoſe Laws, 
* which he had ſworn to obſerve, and the general 
Good of his People, were the ſole Conſiderati- 
* ons of his enjoying that high Dignity; and yer, 
* notwithſtanding, he refuſed to hold ir any long- 
der, upon the Terms he had at firſt accepted i, 

and 
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and ſworn to obſer ve; but that he now renoun- 
* ced that Title, and would govern them here- 
* afrer by his ſole Will and Pleaſure,” I ſay, if 
any ſhould do this, the Advocates for lawleſs 
Power would do well to tell us, whether ſuch a 
Prince did not make as effectual a Renunciation 
and Reſignation of his Government, as if he diſ- 
abled himſelf, and reſigned ir for his Eaſe, or 
from Satiety of Power. And if they allow that 
he may do all this by Words ſpoken to expreſs 
his Inrentions; I ſhould be glad to know, from 
theſe Men of Diſtinctions, why he may nor do ir 
by a Series of Actions, which will more effectu.. 
ally diſcover and declare his inward Intentions, 
and may therefcre be more depended on than any 
Words can poſſibly. be? | 

I call upon the Two famous Univerſities of this 
Land for an Anſwer ; and, till I have a full one, 
ſhall continue to believe, that what was done, 
in regard to the Abdication of the late King 
James, was juſt and neceſſary to be done upon 
the Fundamental Principles of Government; and, 
that all his Succeſſors ſince, have been rightful 
and lawful Kings and Queens of this Realm; 
and I particularly glory to ſay, that no Prince has 
ever better deſerv'd that high Title, than our pre- 
ſent great and glorious Sovereign, King GEORGE. 


Iam, SIX. 
Tour bumble Servant, 
TIMOLEON. 


